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Neglecta reducit, sparsa colligit, utilia selegit, decessaria 
ostendit, sic utile. ‘ 
BAGLIV105s. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 
Man, if he brings those truths into notice which 
would otherwise be neglected, if he coliects 
those which are scattered, seleets the beneficial, 
and exhibits those which are necessary to be | 
known in common life, thus #@¢nders himself 
useful. +" 
The image of the deity was not created to 
waste his time in selfish pursuits, but to perform 
useful services to his fellowsereatures, toanerease 
his own temporal happiness, by mutual inter- 
course, afid refine it,.by intellectual exertion. 
The various approaches towards perfection which 
he has made, have ever been founded on this 
basis: and we find that in those places where 
men are cengreated for social convenience, these 
advances have been far more rapid and substan- 
tial, than when they have individually immersed 
themselves in solitude, and extinguished, by an 
exclusion of society, all the finer feelings of the 
heart. In cities, Science expands her nervous 
wings, and diffuses her benefits from a common 
center. Undepressed by trifling disappoint- 
ments, man renews, with ceaseless perseverance, 
his exertions, and continues his assiduity andeal 
for the promotion of knowledge, and, consequent- 
ly, fur the increase of happiness. That perse- 
verance, especially in the department of the 
arts, has produced sources of astonishment and 
delight. Who can view, without pleasing’ emo- 
tions, the vast powers of one of the greatest 
agents in nature, reduced to abject submission, 
and placed under the direction of a child’—the 
expansive steam exerting its force, by means of 
intricate, though sufficiently simple, machinery, 
in the performance of useful eperations! The 
number and variety of curious machines, and 
wonderful inventions, which the accurate pen of 
history has handed down to us, to afford an am- 
ple scope for observation, exhibit, in a striking 
light, the powers of the human mind; and its 
noble triumph over ignorance in the dark ages 
of superstition, ere the light of science and of 
religion was diffused among men! But nume- 
rous are the discoveries which have originated, 
either in accident, or in attention to the minutiz 
of nature and art. From the foriner has proceed- 
ed the disclosure of that grand law to the admir- 
ing mind, which pervades all space, and subjects 
Matter to universal order, gravitation; and the 
discovery of the optic tube, by which the obser- 
vation of man is, in so great a degree extended. 
And in the department of medicine, the benefits 
Produced from the use of the Peruvian. bark, 


been experienced and appreciated through this 
medium. From the latter, the invention of the 
pendulum, by which, only, we are enabled to 
ascertain an equable measure of time; of gun- 
powder, which has lessened in a greater degree 
than is commonly imagined, the prevalence and 
horrors of war; and the origin of numberless 
other sources of utility and pleasure, have been 
derived. 

We havé not, however, by any means, arrived 
at the aemé@O6f knowledge and perfection ; on some 
future day posterity will, perhaps, view with con- 
tempt, as far beneath them, our feeble improve- 
ments in science, our regulations in morals, our 
present instability, and indecision in civil polity! 
Much room yet exists for various researches. 

}Even in one branch of *science, the field of 
inquiry, which is presented, is inexhaustible. No 
human endeavours, whatsoever, can trace, with 
precision, all the devious paths, intricate mazes, 
and infinitely small relations, connexions, and 
dependencies of material objects, on one another. 
While we view our advancements, Jet us inquire 
into the cause; and it will be evident, that they 
have not originated from either of the extremes, 
despondence, or infatuated presumption. It is 
plainly exhibited to our perceptions, that those 
objects, the accomplishment of which we have 
already attained, were within the sphere of hu- 
man reason, aided by assiduous perseverance, 
and scrutinizing attention to the laws of nature, 
as presented to the mind inquisitive into the 
recesses of knowledge. And if man was con- 
tented with the laudable pursuit of increasing 
the .comforts and conveniencies of life, of de- 
creasing the quantity of manual labour, and of 
enriching his mind with useful science, by cul- 
tivating its varied branches, rather than delight 
to lose himself in the mazes attendant on the 
metaphysical researches of a Monboddo, or a 
Bolingbroke, which only confuse, without bene- 
fiting him, (asthey present no unobjectionable 
data, on which investigations may be founded), 
a certainty would remain, that his approaches 
towards perfection would be more secure and 
firm than our present experience evinces. 

A few centuries only have elapsed, when man 
was ignorant, helpless, and bowing under the 
oppressive, but unavoidable yoke of priestcraft 
and superstition ; a few, through superior cun:- 
ing, triumphed over many: how, the scene has 
changed by the enlargement of the empire of 
religion and science, and he throws his imperi- 
ous and tyrannic bondage aside : he now almost 
appears to sway the sceptre over nature itself ; 
already are the elements compelled to be sub. 
servient to his will: and although, as yet, he is 
not perfect master of the principles by which 
they are governed, and, perhaps, never will be- 
come entirely absolute, as his reason, however 
noble, is limited in its operations, still, by an 
attention to the visible effects of the laws of 
nature, he bends her kingdoms to his purposes. 
Thus, from small origins, and remarks of trivial 
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incidents, large superstructures have arisen on 
the admiring sight ; and, not.ithstanding innu- 
merable difficulties are presented to the view, 


both of the studious inquirer, andthe ingenious © 


artist, in their different researches, these will 
continue to be formed, if man is sufficiently dis- 
interested to seek knowledge for its use, and 
not to contribute to the purposes of Vanity or 
ostentation. Though we have, hitherto, proceeded 
but in a small degree in the road of sciences yet 
we should not undervalue, on that account, eur 
discoveries and acquirementse Let us learn to 
appreciate their just value, neither ranking them 
with presumptuous arrogance higher than they 
really descrve, nor throwing them aside as en- 
tirely uscless, and beneath our notice: nor let 
the opinions of their trifling nature, which may 
be entertained by the malicious, and the volatile, 
prevent the philosopher from the examination of 
the properties of the rays of light, as exhibited 
by means of a soap-buddle, or the sedulous 
student, who * grows’ still paler by the midnight 
lamps,’ from tracing, with attentive eye, the pages 
of wisdom, for his own delight, or for the im- 
provement of mankind. Our present foundation, 
though small, may become a grand basis, on 
which future discoveries may rise, which will 
surprise by their magnitude, and excite the 
gratitude of thousands, by their abundant produc- 
tion of benefits. We have already observed, 
through the narrow medium of our own obser- 
vation and experience, similar events to occur, 
although the prospect was but snaall,\indeed. 
Let us not, therefore, despair of future improve- 
ments : the practice of past ages should encourage 
our inquiries, and afford a powerful stimulus to 
our researches and perseverance. 
Who nature’s treasures would explore, 
Her myst’ries and arcana know, ; 


Must high as lofty Newton soar, 
‘Must stoop as delving Woodward low.* 


Denvitte. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
‘* The heart of the foolish is like a cart wheel.” 
If this be the fact, and the wise man accurate 


in his similitude, what myriads of wheels roll 


in this, onr rodling world! 
As it is the privilege of Preachers to paraphrase 
their text, and extort meanings, that will slide 


' easily into the train of their own sentiments; 


I shall choose to understand the word /volish, as 
hot only intended to indicate weak, but giddy 
and unstable mene This definition beiag grant- 
ed, and it is not so far fetched, as many, which 
my fellow labourers, John Flavel and Matthew 
Henry have framed, what greater affinity can 
be found between two things, apparently unlike, 
than a hypochondriac writer, and a cart whee}? 
Such a splenetic author as the Lay Preacher, for 
instance, restless, and whose labours are in regu 
lar rotation, moves through the ruts of life, 
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creaking and complaining of odstructions in the 
way, and, when the daily drudgery is done, is 
left, by the inattention of mankind, without a 
shelter, or sunk into a slough. 

A very ancient moralist, who published his 
wisdom in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intre- 
duces, somewhere in his works, an aged sire, 
complaining of the clandestine nuptials of his 
daughter. As the height of his misfortune, the 
disappointed parent laments, that his darling 
should espouse a fickle foreigner, and, as it is 
expressed in the quaint style of that age, * Tye 
her fortunes to an extravagant, and wheeling 
stranger.’ A romantic adventurer, continually 
shifting his situation, exposed to the temptations 
and vices of various regions, and, like the Dove 
of Noah, perpetually seeking, and never finding 
a settlement, must be grossly deficient in that 
uniformity of character, necessary to the happi- 
ness of marriage. Be on your guard, therefore, 
ye parents, when your daughters are solicited to 
wedlock, by those, who are commonly called 
unsteady men, lest haply ye find them wheeling. 
The heart of a husband, that is like a cart wheel, 
will, in some of its unaccountable and wild rota- 
tions, be turned away from its duty or affections 
to the wife. 

Advice to women, must be supposed most dis- 
interested inthe Lay Preacher. ‘The reasons are 
obvious; he has, in a formersermon, hinted that 
he was full of years, and, moreover, from the 
gravity and restraint of his profession, cannot 
approach, even the female cheek, but with the 
salute of a Saint, or the hiss of Charity. He, there- 
fore, entreats the daughters of the land, not to 
confound prudery with virtue, not to follow, 
with too strict observance, thechanges of fashion, 
nor to be too ambitious of the artifice of coquet- 
ry, for all these things assimilate a woman io a 
wheel, whirling at a prodigious rate. 

There is more hope of a fool, than of that 
various creature, commonly called a universal 
genius. Eager for novelty, and a stranger to 
perseverance, he goes cn from one project to 
another, from art to art, and from science to 
science, round and round like a cart wheel. Jn 
the younger part of my life, [knew a man of the 
above description; T think his name was Sche- 
mer. If he happened to hear a veteran colonel 
talk of the siege of Louisbourg, he would buy 
military books, and dream of drumsand trumpets. 
In the midst of these warlike preparations, he 
received a letter from his brother,a lawyer, in- 
forming ‘ that he had gained his great land cause, 
at the last superior court.’ Schemer sold his 
cartouch box, and read Law for—two days. Jaded 
with the obscurity of this study, his restless 
mind demanded something new, and he listened 
with delight to the tale of an East-Indian cap- 
tain, who painted the profits of factorship, and 
the brilliancy of * Barbaric pearl and gold.’ In 
short, to recount all his labours, would tire even 
the long winded Jeremy Taylor. He spent his 
life in ceaseless changes; he had, at different 
times, horses saddled for journies to every part 
of the continent, and the departure of many an 
outward dound vessel was delayed by this project- 
ing passenger. I lived with him a month, and 
witnessed the variety of his pursuits. He might 
be found, in the morning, busy to invent some 
short cut to the temple of science, at noon he 
would be examining the wheels of a watch, and at 
night, making a mouse trap. His life was the fer- 
petual motion, and his palpitating heart, and whir- 
hyig head, were, in very deed, like a cart wheel. 

—— 


MISCELLANY. 
By my troth a pleasant-spirited lady ! 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
As I draw towards the conclusion of these 
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pepers, I begin to feel a train of literary com: | 
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! punctions for past omissions, analogous to those 


moral regrets which harrow in a man’s mind, as 
he approaches that catastrophe which in a man- 
ner winds up his accounts, and brings to his 
recollection a long arrearage of duties, and un- 
cancelled obligations. The particular remorse 
which at present preys upon my conscience, as 
an author, is on the score of that neglect with 
which I seem to have treated the female litera- 
ture of the present hour. ‘To whatever depart- 
ment of letters we turn our attention, we see the 
ladies possessing themselves of the first honors, 
and a new system of decoration, resulting from 
their labours, is fast extirpating that antiquated 
vein of heathenish simplicity, which, for whole 
centuries, has schooled us into a dull imitation 
of dull models, under the debauciing idea of 
classic purity. 

Thanks to the ladies of Great Britain for de- 
livering us from so slavish a yoke, and asserting 
the special rights of authors, amidst the general 
ardour for the rights of man. I shall lay before 
my readers a specimen or two, as an illustration of 
my foregoing remarks, and will begin with com- 
paring a few stanzas, by the late Lord Lyttleton, 
written in the genuine homeliness of the old 
school, with a little effusion, which I have just 
extracted, warm and glowing, from a Ladies 
Magazine. 


| If silent oft you see me pine, 
Nor in your presence dare to speak, 
It is because a love like mine 
Finds all expression faint and weak. 


(| It is because I oft have told 
Tle melancholy tale in vain, 
It is because your looks are cold, 
And seem to bid me hide my pain. 


,Oh why then are you silent still ; 

\" Why am [ fore’d those eyes to read, 
To learn, from them, to guess your will, 
Which, were it known, should be obey’d. 


Whatever may the sentence be, 

Which from those lovely lips may come, 
It cannot seem so harsh to me, 

As thus in silence wait my doom. 


_ Ah let thy tongue my fate explain, 
‘And I will try to bear my woe ; 
In love, as death, the greatest pain 
Is all to fear, and nothing know. 





Gales of Araby the blest, 

Waft me to some place of rest, 

Bear me on thy pensive wings, 
Vhere the lark to frolic sings. 


Sighs of sympathy and love, 

The feeling breast can only move; 
Bitter anguish gnaws my heart, 

And tears are mingled with my smart. 


Softly blow the southern skies, 

Nor heed thetear that dims my eyes; 
S:lly maid ah hush thy grief, 

A friend’s the balm that gives relief. 


Blest blue-ey’d nymph, Almiria, come, 
And charm my wayward sorrows dumb; 
Ah carry me in friendship’s car, 

From children, cares, and duties far. 


There tear fraught muse from sorrows free, 
I'll lap thee in obscurity ; 

And at my tranquil griefs shall blush, 

The murmuring riv’lets as they rush. 


And there, amid the envious gloom, 
I’ll deck with flowers a flaunting tomb, 
And build with tears a hallow'd shrine 
To Seusibility divine. 


But there is a species of composition in which 
the present far excels all former ages, and to 
which my fair countrywomen have eminently 








contributed. The novel writers of the day | 
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consider as my ablest coadjutorg in this my bolg 
endeavour to reform the times. It is, indeed, g 
noble stand that they. make against that ferocity of 
character, which the public mind is always liable 
to contractin the course ofa bloody war, by the 
soft and melting influence of their glowing 
pages. Whatever can inflame our curiosities, op 
expand our bosoms; whatever can excite our 
wonder, or gratify that generous love of impos. 
sibilities, which is at the bottom of all our noblest 
actions; aboveal!, whatever can steal our thoughts 
from nature's coarseness and imperfections, from 
life’s blunt truths, and inelegant corrections, is to 
be found in the animated productions of our mo. 
dern novelists. 

My feelings, however, towards this amiable 
tribe of benefactors to their country, demand 
something more than simple eulogy; they de. 
mand something like a practical proof of my 
great love and veneration, which I have deter. 
mined to publish to the world in the following 
specimen, .exhibiting a cento from the most 
eminent of those innumerable models furnished 
by the patriotic press of our great Mr. Lane. | 
am persuaded that I amgreatly advancing my 
credit with my readers, by thus concenteriny into 
one blazing focus, the dissipated glories of a 
thousand suns; and I flatter myself that as Lam 
the first who has started this gigantic idea of 
public benefit, posterity will enroll me amon 
British worthies, and this Number will find its 
way into every corner of the inhabitable globe. 
Glowing with this godlike sentiment, I repine at 
the beggarly limits of my paper, which obliges 
me to imitate the abridgements of Procrustes, 
and not rather his extensions. It consoles me, 
however, to reflect, that the beauty of the inci- 
dents, which I am about to relate, like the charms 
of a novel heroine, rises superior to all disadvanta- 
ges, and isifmproved and heightened by what, in 
the common course of things, should seem calcu- 
lated to destroy it. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ELIZA; 
Or, the Eléve of Sensibility. 


It was on the eve of the memorable day which 
alarmed our peaceful isle with some menaces of 
an earthquake; that is, it was on the of 
in the year 17—, that Eliza made her appearance 
on a planet, which was to present but the darkest 
side of objects to her disconsolate eyes. She 
was, indeed, born to sensibility, and her heart 
ceased not to vibrate to the chord of love, till 
it had ceased to beat altogether. Alas! the 
governing emotion of her being, long ere she 
had attained to the power of imparting her 
feelings by the vulgar organs of speech, dis- 
covered itself in the silent eloquence of her 
eye—that eye, into which heaven had distilled 
its purest dews, to reflect, as from a mirror, 
the image of its own perfection. The blushes 
of her baby cheeks, whenever the person of 
the young Frederic was presented to her eyes; 
orhis idea'to her imagination, were early prog- 
nostics of that future flame, which blazed out, 
in the sequel, with such merciless fury. Thus 
was love a constitutional principle, inextricably 
and vitally interwoven into the very fundamental 
texture of’her existence. The eye of Frederic, 
though younger than his Eliza, by several 
months, * darted contagious fire’ whenever it 
encountered hers. A thousand little delicate 
attentions, even at this lisping zra, bespoke 
their mutual love, and proved that nature had 
made them in the same mould of sensibility: 
Eliza would never enter her go-cart, till her 
lover’s go-cart moved by her side ; and Frederi¢; 
on the other hand, with tears of elegant concern, 
would push the ‘ nipple from his boneless gums)’ 
till he was convinced the dear hunger of his 
Eliza was more than contented. 
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Sweet unadulterated delights of sensibility’s 
children! » ‘The* world, with its iron grasp, had 
not withered the klossoms of thy nalive exube- 
rance! But to proceed with my story—what 
had thus ominous!y begun, as rapidly advanced, 
and was as pertinaciously continued. But, alas! 
it was the fate of our heroine to be sprung from 
parents as unlike herself, as she herself was like 
her Frederic; and as she strengthened in years, 
as well as in love, she saw strengthening at the 
same time, and in the same proportion, an unfeel- 
ing combination, composed of her father, the 
Baron of » her mother the Baroness, brothers 
and sisters, five uncles, seven aunts, and an in- 
numerable army of cousins of both sexes, and in 
every degree of affinity, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the darling desires ofher heart. In the 
meantime the beauty of the young Baroness be- 
gan to draw towards its meridian maturity, and 
in the course of a single vear brought four hun- 
dred adorers on their knees, from among the 
richest and noblest families in Europe and 
Asia. 

It must be confessed that nothing could equal the 
charms of this accomplished young person. How 
shall I attemptthe description! Her features were 
far from being regular: her mouth was not little, 
her nose was rather too short and flat,and her com- 
plexion displayed neither the rose nor the lily ; 
but something much above regular beauty beam- 
ed from her countenance: and it was impossible 
for any but a tiger, astoic, or a Jew, toregard her 
without such a ravishing sense of pleasure, as 
made all the faculties swim in an ocean of 
ecstacy- Butnothing could move the unbending 
severity of her tyrannical relations, who were 
unfeelingly employed in investigating the pecu- 
niary Claims of Frederic, at a time when they 
ought to have been shedding drops of affliction 
and admiration over their disconsolate daughter, 
sister, niece, and cousin. 

Eliza, governed by the purest sentiments, and 
inspired only with celestial feelings, became 
more and more attached, as she made new dis- 
coveries of the poverty of her lover, and learned 
not only the present scantiness of his means, but 
the dear probability of its duration, from his ha- 
bitual indolence, and his disdain for the objects 
of subsistence. Nothing could shake the reso- 
lute passion of the young Baroness; and one 
day, after a long and bitter contest, in which 
every argument was used to dissuade her from 
her purpose, she left her mother, three aunts; 
and four cousins, in a swoon, in the Baron’s 
apartment, to rush: into the arms ef her adored 
l'rederic. Innumerable were their schemes for 
effecting interviews in spite ef the cruel machi- 
nations of this inhuman association. Ladders 
of ropes were long the instruments of their mu- 
tual happiness, after the barbarous family had 
retired to rest; and in this golden period of their 
loves, they passed whole nights for a successive 
series of weeks, in this ecstatic interchange of 
protestations and endearments, without eyer 
yielding, for a single moment, to the vulgar 
calls of slumber; nor did nature, during this 
commerce of raptures, once interpose with a 
single coarse intimation of the expediency of 
repose. A *- 

How much longer the eyes of such transcendant 
love would have bid defiance to our natural neces- 
sities, who shall pretend to declare? for Fortune, 
whose constancy, lovers, of all mortals, most 
sparingly experience, obtruded herself, where 
Nature, as has been before observed, was too 
modest to interfere. It was on a fatal evening, 

when the east wind blew such a storm of thunder, 
hail, and snow, as the earth had never witnessed 
before, that the ladder, on which depended all 
that was dear to the tender Eliza, proving unequal 
to the pressure of Frederic’s foot, Just as he was 
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springing into the well-known garret, threw him 
a perpendicular height of 80 feet, in the sight of 
the agonizing fair one, whose unguarded screams 
brought the whole house out of ved, around the 
unhappy victim, while, through the shades of the 
night they perceived her face, neck, and hands, 
covered with one crimson suflusion. 

The consequences of his chute were acompound 
fracture in every limb, and the bursting of more 
than one vessel of that blood, which flowed only 
fav his dear Eliza. But how little, alas! does he 
know of the nature of love, who requires to be 
told, that, on the very next night, her bandaged 
adorer, whose limbs now refused him their 
wonted aid, was conveyed into her chamber in 
a trunk, which was pretended to contain such 
clothes as Eliza, at that time, fortunately expect- 
ed to follow her, in her return from avisit to a 
distant friend !—But misfortunes are, proverbial- 
ly, neversingle ; he had caused perforations to be 
made, for the purpose of admitting air, on the lid 
of the chest which was toconvey him ; and during 
his passage, in a waggon, to the shrine of his idol, 
a heavy shower of rain, that beat fu!’ upon the 
trunk, found its way through the apertures on 
its surface, and, in a short time, filled, even to 
overflowing, those parts of it which were not 
already occupied by the dislocated Frederic: he 
had foreseen his fate from the darkness that 
gathered round him, but was too much debili- 
tated, by his recent mutilations, to be capable of 
making himself heard by the unfeeling waggon- 
er; and when the precious chest was opened by. 
the impatient fair, for the double purpose of ex- 
tricating the enamoured prisoner, and moaning 
over the cruel incident, which had robbed her 
of the delights of his conversation the preceding 
evening, I must leave my reader to imagine 
her emotions, at the sight of her fractured and 
half suffocated Jover! 

Once more did the sympathetic agonies of 
love prevail over the dictates of prudent secrecy; 
and once more were the Baron and his adherents 
the implacable if not exulting witnesses of the 
misery which was consequent upon the perse- 
verance of the unhappy Frederic. ‘The savage 
animosity of the Baron transgressed, on this 
occasion, the usual bounds of parental cruelty : 
for he forbad that the means directed by the so- 
ciety for the recovery of drowned persons should 
be employed on the wretched sufferer: and to 
the strength of his own constitution, not to the 
humanity of Eliza’s father, did he owe the re- 
covery of a life, which was restored only that he 
might encounter new instances of the insensibi- 
lity of fortune. From this time the combined 
enemies of love and truth intercepted every 
means by which they would have renewed their 
clandestine intercourse. But with lovers a bridle 
is a spur: it was not long ere a scheme was pro- 
jected and matured between them, of meeting 
at the house of farmer Woodcocks (atenant of the 
Baron, but in the interestof our lovers), at one 
o’clock in the morning, wheif Frederic was to 
have prepared a chaise and four, at the end of 
the lane which led to the house of the honest 
farmer. ‘ 

Love, we have long known, is blind; and one 
evidence of it, furnished by our youthful couple, 
on this’ occasion, was that they had not looked 
an hour into the future; but when they had thus 
run into each other’s arms, were then to con- 
struct the plan of their future operations. It 
was enough that they met; and the first act of the 
meeting was the delivery into his hand, on her 
part, of a bond, which secured to him the whole 
of her fortune, if ever she became the wife of 
another. But fate was not soon weary of perse- 
cuting those who were born for each other, and 
for misery :—she had placed one foot on the 
step of the chariot, and Frederic, now Benfectly 
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recovered from his fractures, was in the act of 
helping her to draw after it the other, when, to 
the horror and astonishment of bot, the Baron, 
in his night.gown and slippers, stood before 
them ! 

‘The reader has not been told that he was aps 
prized of his daughter's elopement; and in truth 
it was a secret tohim until the very moment be- 
fore its accomplishment: but their evil genius 
decreed that he should dream of her escaping to 
the arms of her lover; and waking with the vio- 
lence of his emotions, he felt so strongly impress- 
ed with the reality of the thing, that he burried 
instantaneously to the spot whither his dream 
had directed him. It is needlets to say that the 
post-chaise retreated with but halfof its intended 
freight. ‘the Baron rather dragged, than led, 
his trembling child to her chamber, in which 
she was made a close prisoner for 16 months, 
during which time bread and water were the only 
food which the inhumanity of the Baron would 
allow her; and even of this wretched fare she 
made the most sparing use: during the first 
week of her confinement she might be said to 
have subsisted on hartshorn and water, which 
were incessantly administered to recover her 
from constant swoonings, which were her sub- 
stitute for sleep for more than an hundred suc- 
cessive nights. 

Yet could not all these severities work any 
perceptible effects upon the charms of her per- 
son, which secmed rather to improve than to 
decay, under circumstances which would have 
withered any other form, and dimmed the lustre 
of any other eye but hers. ‘fhe intervals which 
could be spared from sighs and tears, were de- 
dicated to a clandestine correspondence with 
Frederic, which passed through the hands of her 
devoted Pidele,who received, in remuneration, 
from time to time, at the hands of the grateful 
youth, sums which enabled her to purchase an 
elegant villa, in which she is now reaping, with 
the man of her heart, the reward of her unparal- 
leled fidelity. But as fortune smiled but on few 
moments of their Jamentable loves, it was not 
long ere the malignant and lyncean vigilance 
of the Baron detected the exchange of letters ; 
and, from that instant, the means of writing were 
taken from her. 

But the extremes of passion are not easily 
disfurnished of their implements: the eye of the 
watchful Baron, who was one day passing under 
her window, was caught by the rinds of more 
than a hundred lemons, which lay scattered at 
his feet ;—he suspected he knew not what: for 
the saturnine cast of his own disposition had left 
him, though prone to suspicion, yet wholly un- 
acquainted with the inventive subtleties of tra- 
versed love ; and hastening to his daughter’s 
chamber, he stole behind her, and surprised her 
in the moment of dipping the point of a bodkin 
into a lemon, for the purpose of tracing the 
dictates of a bleeding heart to the beloved Fre- 
deric, whom she had taught to call forth the 
latent characters, by exposing the paper to the 
fire. ‘The rage of the Baron transported him 
beyond the bounds even of savage barbarity: and 
the cruelties he exercised upon the tender victim 
of his wrath, were such as would have brought 
him within the cognizance of the laws, had not 
the saint-like forbearance of the suffering Eliza 
equalled the brutal extravagances of vengeance 
in her parental enemy. 

The trembling heart of Frederic, sensitively 
alive to all that concerned his love, was wrought 
into a phrenzy of apprehension, when he found 
the communication with his soul's idol suddenly 
cut off. He conjectured as well the discovery of 
their epistolary intercourse, as the subsequent 
sufferings of his beloved Eliza; and the expedient 
suggested by the fertility of a lover’s invention, 
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was that of winding a letter round an arrow, and 
shooting it into the open window of his mistress, 
at a time when he knew that the stern severity of 
her father had relented into a permission that she 
should breathe the fresh airof the garden. The 
letter contained an intimation of a plot for her de- 
liverance, which he had formed in the desperation 
of anxiety and fondness; no less than that of 
setting fire to the house at a specified hour of 
the night. He warned her that he would be 
ready to receive her in a blanket, which he, with 
three trusty dependants, would hold under the 
garret window, and into which she was to leap, 
when the confusion, occasioned by the spreading 
flames, should have withdrawn the attention of 
her pavents and other foes from that side of the 
house in which she and love resided. 

The plot was but too successfully executed ; 
for though her escape was accomplished to their 
warmest desires, the Baroness, her mother, who 
lay in a room by herself, and was forgotten 
amidst the general tumult, was a prey to the 
flames. The same preparations for their speedy 
flight, which had been made, without success, 
on a former occasion, were now renewed with 
a happier event, and they fled, with all the ex- 
pedition of love and fear, to a recluse village, in 
the most remote ofthe Orkney islands, hoping, 
in this northern retreat, to escape the keenest 
scrutiny of their unrelenting pursuers ; and here 
accordingly, for the space of ten ecstatic days, 
they forgot, in the transport of mutuai vows, all 
the malignity of their past fate; but now, at a 
time when they least expected it, and in the 
manner they could least have surmised, this 
delight was to have its end. 

They had taken up their lodging in the hut of 
a poor fisherman, where they had resolved to 
pass, regardiess of the bleak barrenness Of this 
stormy and desolate abode, the remaining bligs- 
ful hours of their lives. But the machinations 
of fortune, their old enemy, were now to re- 
commence; and it was decreed by the frowning 
destinies that the baron, who had imprudently 
lodged the whole of his property in the house in 
which he lately dwelt, and who was consequent- 
ly reduced to beggary by the fire that consumed 
it, should wander in search of a refuge, first to 
the very island, and then to the very hut where 
our transported couple had found an unenvied 
asylum. ‘Though but one month had elapsed 
since the ruin of his fortunes, the escape of his 
child, and the miserable death of his wife, he 
was so transformed by grief, anger, and fatigue, 
that when pale, trembling, and emaciated, he 
presented himself before his daughter, with an 
expectation that his appearance would petiify 
her with shame and terror, she regarded him 
with the most tranquil indifference, as not recol- 
lecting that she had ever before beheld the form 
or features of him who thus ferociously regarded 
here He did notlong neglect to certify his iden- 
uly; nor was it much longer ere her eyes be- 
came glazed and bloodshot. while her whole 
frame underwent such violent and alarming 
changes, as gave unequivocal symptoms of ap- 
proaching insanity: mad, she accordingly be- 
came, and mad she remained many weeks after 
the arrival of a gentleman of the faculty, emi- 
nent for the cure of this calamity, for whom 
Frederick flew, on the wings of agony and love, 
to London. 

On her recovery she gave no intimations that 
she vecognised either her father or her lover: 
but one morning she failed to make up the ac- 
eustomed trio ut breakfast, in the hospitable hut 
of the bumane and tender fisherman; and, from 
that hour, never more met the eyes of her cruel 
futher, or her adoring Frederick! In the latter, 
the outsayes of sorrow operated exactly as they 
had doie on tis divine Eliza, and a temporary 
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loss of reason suspended the tyranny of that 
grief which produced it. On his recovery, he 
made a solemn vow at the altar, that he would 
never more unclose his lips in speech, or admit 
between them any sustenance but bread and 
water, till he had found dead or living, the body 
of his Eliza; nor ever, for a single hour, remit 
the search. In the prosecution of his vow, he 
first ranged on foot, without success, the whole 
extent of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
immediately after, undiscouraged by his failure, 
proceeded on his pedestrian pursuit during an 
unremitted space of twelve years, through Nor 
way, Sweden, Germany, Holland, Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the two Turkeys. . 

On his recovery from a long and painful ill- 
ness, which was the consequence of his labours, 
mental and bodily, and other austerities, he re- 
newed his indefatigable preregrination through 
Arabia, Assyria, and Egypt; where, following 
the course of the Nile, he penetrated into the 
unknown central regions of Africa, and thence 
right onward, till his inquiry was unexpectedly 
bounded by the sea at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and it was at last from the mysterious nods of a 
Mandarin at the court of Pekin, in the thirteenth 
year of his wanderings, that he gained some 
faint glimmerings of intelligence, which kindled 
a hope that he might hear of his long-lost Eliza 
at a certain convent in France. At the gates 
of that convent, in a space of time not very 
much exceeding that which I have consumed in 
relating it, stood the desponding and emaciated 
Frederick, imploring from the commiseration of 
the abbess some ray of comfort to his widowed 
and benighted heart. From her he learned, that 
on the day exactly answering that on which he 
left the Orkney isles, for the purpose of com- 
mencing his melancholy and desultory tour, his 
Eliza had entered the walls of the convent at 
which he was now arrived ; that she had assumed 
the veil: immediately on her entrance, and had 
worn it with such an exemplary and unbending 
constancy of pious determination, as had shamed 
their whole body, from the venerable superior to 
the novice of yesterday; that she had threatened 
to end her own life, in that moment when any 
of the sisterhood should pronounce, in her hear- 
ing, the name of Frederick; and that, after an 
unslackening course of such fasting, mortifica- 
tions, and watchfulness, as, by comparison, brand- 
ed the severest penances of the convent with the 
character of voluptuousness and luxury, she had, 
but one hour before his arrival, brought her 
spotless being to an end, by having strained, be- 
yond the capacities of her frame, the rigours of 
mortification. 

The former part of this sentence was all that 
Frederick heard. On his recovery he caught 
the affrighted Religious by the throat, and de- 
manded with the most frantic gestures, to be in- 
stantly conducted to the body of the miserable 
Eliza: he gazed in the taciturn transports of ex- 
treme mental agony on her angelic countenance, 
upon which death had been able to effect no 
change, but by amendment; for, more calmly 
sweet, more floridly beautiful to the eye, as well 
as more vividly glowing to the touch than he had 
ever remembered them, were the features ef the 
goddess of his idolatry; and he could hardly be 
persuaded that he did not still hear her sigh, as he 
applied his cheek to hers in an ecstacy of sorrow. 

A setuled gloom now fixed itself on the coun- 
tenance of Frederick: and as he looked out of 
the convent window on the country below, he 
felt full of indignation at Nature for sympa- 
thising so little with his sorrows: for the sun 
had now gilded the western horison, the birds 
were singing on every bough, the litle lambs 
were sporting round their mothers, and the 


unfeelttg grasshoppers were chirping, as un- 


‘conscious of what had happened. Unwilling, 





however, to let pass a moment so favourable for 
his journey, he resolved to set out instantly for 
his pensive habitation with his poor but friendly 
fisherman; and having enjoined the Abbess to 
collect the dear ashes of his beloved intoa gold. 
en urn, and having forced down a couple of 
mouthfuls to sustain his sinking frame, he flung 
himself from the walls of the convent; and after 
a short preparative for his departure ; he repair. 
ed to his well-known and long deserted dwelling 
in the Orkney Isles, whither he conveyed all 
the memorials of his beloved Eliza, and there 
established his permanent abode, which he vowed 
never to quit during the remainder of his wretch. 
ed days, but for the mournful purpose of annu- 
ally repairing to, and weeping over the urn, that 
contained all that ever gave him an interest in 
this sublunary scene, in the person of his adored 
Eliza. 


—_ 
BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF RICHARD GLOVER, ES@. 
[Concluded. } 


The excellencies of Leonidas have received 
very possible recommendation and illustration, 
from the elegant critique of Lyttleton, and the 
learned “ Observations” of Dr. Pemberton; to 
which Mr. Murphy alludes in the following lines 
inserted in the last edition of his “ Epistle to 
Dr. Johnson,” 1786. 


For freedom when Leonidas expires, 

Though Pitt and Cobham feel their poet’s fires, 
Unmov’d, lo! Glover hears the world commend, 
And thinks even Pemberton too much his friend. 


“ Since I have read Leonidas,” says Lyttleton, 
Common Sense; No. 10. “ I have been so full 
of all the beauties I met with in it, that to give 
some vent, I found it necessary to write to you, 
and invite my countrymen to take part with me 
in the pleasure of admiring what so justly de- 
serves their admiration. And in doing this I 
have yet a farther view; I desire to do them 
good as well as please them; for never yet was 
an epic poem wrote with so noble and so useful 
a design; the whole plan and purpose of it being 
to show the superiority of freedom over slavery ; 
and how much virtue, public spirit, and the love 
of liberty, are preferable both in their nature 
and effects, to riches, luxury, and the insolence 
of power. 

“ This great and instructive moral is set forth 
by an action the most proper to illustrate it of 
all that ancient or modern history can afford, 
enforced by the most sublime spirit of poetry, 
and adorned by all the charms of an active and 
warm imagination, under the restraint of a cool 
and sober judgment. 

‘¢ And it has another special claim to protec- 
tion; for I will venture to say, there never was 
an. epic poem which had so near a relation as this 
to Common Sense; the author of it not having 
allowed himself the liberty so largely taken by 
his predecessors, of making excursions beyond 
the bounds, and out of sight of it, into the airy 
regions of poetical mythology. ‘There are ne! 
ther fightifig gods, ner scolding goddesses, ne!- 
ther miracles nor enchantments, neither mon: 
sters nor giants, in his work; but whatsoever 
human nature can afford that is most astonish- 
ing, marvellous, and sublime. 

* And it has this particular merit to recom 
mend it, that, though it has quite the air of an 
ancient epic poem, there is not so much as 4 
single simile in it, that is borrowed from any 
of the ancients, and yet, I believe, there is hardly 
any poem that has such a variety of beautiful 
comparisons; so just a confidence had the au’ 
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thor in the extent, and rich abundance of his 
own imagination. 

« The artful cenduct of the principal design ; 
the skill in connecting and adapting every epi- 
sode to the carrying on and serving that design; 
the variety of characters, the great care to keep 
them, and distinguish each from the other by a 

ropriety of sentiment and thought; all these 
are excellencies which the best judges of poetry 
yill be particularly pleased with in Leonidas. 

« Upon the whole, I look upon this poem as 
one of those few of distinguished worth and ex- 
cellence, which will be handed down with respect 
to all posterity, and which, in the long revolu- 
tion of past centuries, but two or three countries 
have been able to produce. And I cannot help 
congratulating my own, that after having in the 
jst age brought forth a Milton, she has in this 
produced two more such poets, as we have the 
happiness to see flourish now together, I mean 
Mr. Pope, and Mr. Glover.” 

Dr. Pemberton’s observations on the principal 
characters in Leonidas, under the head “ Senti- 
ment and Character,” are subjoined ; as “ this 
isthe part of poetry,” as he expresses it, “ in 
which the divine invention is most eminently 
distinguished.” 

« Xerxes is an example of a little mind inflated 
yith absolute power. He is not only proud, im- 

tient of contradiction, and precipitate, the na- 
tural effects of the adoration and blind submission, 
which had always been paid him; but we see in 
him likewise many personal weaknesses. He is 
possessed of so mean a vanity, as to conclude his 
great and extensive dominion a proof of his be- 
ing so singular a favourite of heaven, that no 
bounds could be set to his good fortune: he had 
persuaded himself, that the Greeks must have 
the same abject veneration for him, as his own 
slaves ; and will scarce believe, that his ambas- 
sadors had made a true report, who bring him 
an answer contrary to what his foolish pride had 
imagined ; and it is with extreme difficulty, that 
his brethers dissuade him from procecding a- 
gainst them upon that supposition: nay, at last 
he gives order for attacking the Greeks with the 
air of being still confident they must submit to 
his will without resistance. We soon after find 
this haughty and insolent monarch indued with a 
temper so weak and fickle, that upon a little ill 
success all his vain presumption and confidence 
abandon him, and he condescends to the propos- 
ing conditions, which, before, his pride could 
not have suffered him to think of without the ut- 
Most indignation. 

“ In his brother Hyperanthes we see a good 
character, but confined to the virtues, which can 
have place under arbitrary government. He is 
valiant, so far unprejudiced, as to be duly sen- 
sible of the superior virtue in his enemies; but 
had no reluctance to commit any kind of injus- 
tice towards them, when his brother had pitched 
upon them for a conquest. Otherwise he has 
great good nature, and a just esteem for real 
merit. This appears in his behaviour towards 
Demaratus, the Spartan exile, and much more 

in his singular affection for his friend Teribasus. 

“ Teribasus possesses a very worthy mind, 
improved by the study of philosophy, but op- 


pressed by the violence of a soft passiom®; a weak~ 


hess, which the luxury, and the indulgence for 
Pleasure in an Asiatic court must have greatly 
Increased. But Teribasus behaves not under 
this passion like the whining lovers of romance, 
¥ho excite our contempt; but in so manly and 
reasonable a manner, that makes him an object 
of just compassion, and still worthy the esteem 
ofevery one, that has any feeling for human 
Weakness, 

But unreveal’d and silent was his pain: 

Nor yet in solitary shades he roam'd, 


-but of a more delicate kind. 


In his conversation with Xerxes, though at first 
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Nor shunn'd resort: but o’er his sorrows cast | 
A sickly dawn of gladness, and in smiles 
Conceal’d his anguish ; B. v. ver. 50. 
Though still 
Sentheccsngsaeniue the secret flame 
Rag'd in his bosom, and its peace consum’d. 
Ibid. ver. 54. 


“ Ariana is still a less exceptionable subject of 
pity, as we do not so much require in that sex 
firmness of temper to resist these soft impres- 
sions. Her despair and violent resolution in 
consequence of it are the effects of an excess of 
passion very natural to the serious and thought- 
ful turn of her character. 

“ This epistle is a shining ornament in the po- 
em, as such a tender scene is a judicious relief 
to the severity, which is the general cast of the 
work, and is founded upon a kind of distress, 
which Aristotle expressly prefers, such as arises 
from some error in a person of great and con- 
spicuous worth. ‘Too frequent a representation 
of calamities absolutely unavoidable, serve only 
to deject the spirits, and create a disrclish for 
life ; but such as are grounded upon pardonable 
errors, whether excess of any passion, or defect 
of judgment, instruct, while they excite com- 
miseration. 

“ Polydorus, the attendant upon Ariana, is an 
example of an heroic spirit so oppressed by the 
flower of his age being wasted in slavery, as to 
have lost all taste of life. In less elevated cha- 
racters, long continued calamity debases the mind, 
and confines its wishes to mean gratifications ; but 
in the generous breast of Polydorus it ends in 
unsurmountable grief. ‘The only pleasure, to 
which we find him sensible, is revenge. 

“ In Demaratus, the exiled king of Sparta, 
we have another example of unmerited distress, 
He, cherished in 
a luxuriant court, with all the ordinary means of 
enjoyment in his power, pines away at the sense 
of being out of a condition to act worthy of him- 
self. In his interview with Polydorus he even 
suspects and laments a diminution of his virtue. 


he endeavours to speak of his countrymen with 
as much reserve as possible; yet we soon see his 
admiration of their virtues carry him out with 
great freedom in their praises, and he cannot 
refrain drawing the parallel between the military 
force of Greece and of Asia, in terms very dis- 
agreeable to the monarch, whose protection he 
was forced to accept; and in the end breaks into 
a flood of tears. 


ceviosd coce 200d creeseccctestorse cscoe dh SIGS 
His head he turn’d, and wept in copious streams, &c. 


“ We ought not to pass over another observa- 
tion upon this dialogue; the great distinctness 
with which the argument is here explained. ‘The 
poet has been able to give every proof its due 
place and force unrestrained by the numbers of 
his verse. id 

* If we are presented in the Persian army with 
patterns of ill fortune, on which we must reflec- 
with regret; when we turn our eyes to the Gre- 
cian camp, we finda very different scene. There 
magnanimity is matched against the greatest dif- 
ficulty human nature can have to contend with, 
the certain expectation of death: but the forti- 
tude and vigour of mind, by which these heroes 
are supported, place them quite out of the sight 
of pity, not a single circumstance suggests a 
thought of their being unhappy: on the con- 
trary, they are continually the objects of our ad- 
miration, almost of our envy. This ardent spi- 
rit shines out most eminently in Leonidas, their 
chief; but from him diffuses itself through them 
ail; though there is not ‘a single leader of emi- 
nence among them, which the poet has not 
marked with a character peculiarly bis ows, 
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“ The active vigour of Alpheus is very cis- 
tinct from the deliberate valour of Diencces. 

“ The ambition of Megistias is confined to 
merit the esteem of the people, by whom be is 
entertained. Upon this principle he animates 
his son in the fourth book, and the same is his 
motive for sharing their last fate. 


“ The silence with which Menalippus obeys | 


the command of his aged father to provide for 
his own safety, is, I think, very judiciously ima- 
gined. lor though it is not necessary, that 
every gallant man should have the resolution to 
make a voluntary sacrifice of his life; yet the 
want of the same high spirit, by which the rest 
are animated, must impress on him that consci- 
ousness of his inferiority, and create that degree 
of confusion, which of necessity must close his 
lips. 

“ The gentle and polite character of Ais» 
renders him in particular worthy the iftimate 
friendship of the great Leonidas; in whom hu- 
manity and a genteel turn of mind distinguish 
themselves among his more sublime virtues. 

“ The fierceness of Diomedon makes indig- 
nation and high contempt of an efleminate ene- 
my, whom he had formerly seen to fly before 
him, a ruling motive in his conduct. f 

* In Demophiius we sce a speculative temper, 
where cool reflection supports an aged mind, and 
supplies the fire of youth. This draws from him 
those instructive sentiments, which he utters 
over the body of Phraortes. ‘There is the same 


| air in the short address at his first interview with 


Leonidas. And the same appears again, when 
he makes his choice for himself and all his troops 
to accompany Leonidas in his last fate. The 
sublimity of this character distinguishingly ap- 
pears. upon this occasion towards his kinsman 
Dithyrambus. 

* The aged Megistias will not permit his son 
to finish his life with himself. But though De- 
mophilus bears the affliction of a parent to his, 
the superior turn of his mind makes him fonder 
of the glory than of the life of Dithyrambus. 

** Dithyrambus possesses, in an eminent de. 
gree, the amiable character of high merit ac- 
companied with equal modesty. His ambition is 
ever to deserve praise rather than to receive it. He 
chooses Diomedon for his constant companion 
in action, his wish being to equal the greatest. 
And at the same time he is an admirer of all vir- 
tue but his own. 

“ This moderation, and delicacy of mind, 
create that reluctance, with which he engages 
Teribasus, wkose virtues, though in an-enemy, 
he held in high esteem. In this scene the poet 
has brought together several characters, and sup- 
ported each with great success. The gloomy 
cast of mind, which ever accompanied Teriba- 
sus, here appears without breaking his spirit. 
The impatience with which Hyperanthes. ad- 
vances forward, when he hopes to see his friend 
victorious, the eagerness, with which he flies 
to revenge upon his disappointment, and the 
sudden suspence of that resolution to assist his 
dying friend, with the return of his indignation, 
as soon as his friend expires, are strong ef- 
fects of that warmth of heart becoming a firm 
amity. 

“ The respective characters of these two he- 
roes are also well preserved in the manner, 
wherein each takes his resolution to share the 
glory with Leonidas in his fatal catastrophe, 
The fierce intrepidity of Diomedon prorspts him 
to appear the foremost of all in this high-spirited 
resolution; and Dithyrambus, with ve snodesty 
peculiar to his character, is solicitows*tg throw 
an humble shade over nis own glory. ©" 

* For brevity I pass over the lesser charac- 
ters of the poem; though they also ure diftinetly 


matked, The savage fieresness of Phraoriesy - 
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1 


the vain arrogance of Tigranes, the diffidence 
and | hy pocrisy of Anaxander, and the confidence 
in villainy of Epialtes, are very manifest. 

“ The character of Leonidas is the most dis- 
inctly exhibited of any, being placed in a greater 

variety of lights. We see him in council, in 
the army, in his family, and in his retirements. 
His first appearance in the Spartan council shows 
us the ruling principle of his mind. ‘The gene- 
ral principle, upon which valiant and heroic ac- 
tions are founded, is, that there are occasions, 
which make it reasonable to put life-in hazard. 
And we daily see this principle exerted in very 
different degrees in proportion to the measure 
of courage and spirit of different men. But Le- 
onidas extends this principle so far, and has 
‘ort . d so exalted a conception of virtue, as to 
think it necessary for a great man to place the 
desire of life wholly out of the question. 

“Tt is upon this foot, that notwithstanding the 
character of Leonidas is raised so far above that 
of other men, yet it appears absolutely natural ; 
because his motives are notofa different nature 
from those of others, but only improved in de- 
grec. 


“ \hen Leonidas is retired, and the warmth 


of heart excited by the public presence is so far 
abated, that he is left without restraint to his cool 
reflections, the poet has taken care not to out- 
rage his character by divesting him of human 
nature; but we see those strugeles, which must 
great- 


necessarily pass through the mind of the 
est man upon so extraordinary an occasion. 


Here he is not without natural fears; but has a 
spirit in his most dzhberate moments to over- 
is the public 
though he is also not insensible to the 
fame which must accompany so meritorious an 


come them. His principal motive 


good ; 


action. 
‘“ Cold men have considered this sub 


port of his own mind, so in his 


the same motives. 


“In his family another part of his character 
lonate, 
but still able to suppress the secret motions of 
his own heart, when it was necessary for inspir- 
ing his queen with spirit to suppert a calamity 
And accordingly, be does in part 
But when the sudden 


appears. He is there tender and affect 


unavoidable. 
raise and calm her mind. 
warning for his departure has renewed her grief, 


that she faints in his arms, and he is left, as it 
he breaks out into a de- 
gree of tenderness, that shows all his foregoing 
resolution to be the effect of true firmness of 


were, alone to himself; 


mind, not of insensibility. 


“ We next see him before the general council 
he acts a new part. In 
the Spartan council he exerts a spirit and vigour, 
that commands all who hear him; but now he 
his advice with the moderation of one 
more disposed to be directed than authoritatively 
to influence an assembly, to whose prudence the 
general states of the country had intrusted the 


of Greece. And here 


gives 


conduct of their affairs. 


* ligis next brought into the field, and shown 
to which, for the 
public service, he had so freely offered himself. 
same resolution supports him to 
perform with the ereatest coolness all the offices 


in the midst of these dangers. 
sind heve the 


of a skilfuland prudent commander, to contemn 


in his last hours every peril, and to meet his fate 


with no less firmness than that. wherewith he first 
aceepte’ of it, 
Sparta 





lime de- 
gree of that desire of praise, which is implanted 
in our nature, as a weakness; but it is certainly 
a part of Leonidas’s character to hold it in high 
esteem; for as he has recourse to it for the sup- 
first speech to 
his followers on their arrival at Thermopyle, he 
excites them to act with their utmost vigour upon 


at a distance in the council of 
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‘Thus I think our author in his principal 
Grecian heroes, and most eminently in Leonidas 
their leader, has represented with singular 
strength, and truth, virtuous characters of high 
spirit superior to the greatest misfortunes ; 
which is an achievement Plato thought the most 
difficult of all poetical imitation.” 

The author of the “ Remarks on Leonidas,” 
in the “ Weekly Miscellany,” No. 254. after 
taking notice of several faults and improprieties, 
concludes thus: “ I ought in justice to confess 
to those readers who may chance not to have 
read Leonidas, that though there are faults suf- 
ficient to justify the opposition I made to it, yet 
there are beauties more than sufficient to repay 
them the trouble in reading it over.’’ 

In the Athenaid, which is a poetical history 
of the wars between the Greeks and Persians, 
in thirty books, he proposes revenge for the 
death of Leonidas, as the great subject of his 
poem. The following is the exordium : 

The Persians varjuish’d, Greece from bondage sav'd, 


The deat of great Leonidas reveng’d, 
By Attic virtue....... celebrate O muse! 


The conclusion is in the same strain, 


cord eoasbanses Night drops her shade 
On thir ty millions slawehing ‘d. Thus thy death 
Leonidas of Sparta was aveng'd ; 
Greece thus by Attic virtue was preserv’d. 


It is indeed so much a counterpart to Leoni- 
das, though still more prosaic, as to supersede 
the necessity of a particular critique. Events 
that are the subject of authentic record, are ill 
adapted to epic poetry. At the same time, the 
historical transactions of every age, are capable 
of poetical arrangement, and poetical embellish- 
ment. But the narrow and limited view which 
he has taken of his subject, removes its grandest 
and most dignified aspect, and renders the epic 
muse inferior to the historical. Many of the 
episodes, however, are affecting and pathetic ; 
and some of the characters are well drawn, par- 
ticularly those of Themistocles and Aristides. 
But the importance and dignity of the events re- 
corded are much diminished by the poetical 
mode of narration, and strike us less than in the 
original historian. 

His London requires no distinct examination. 


commerce, is peculiarly interesting to Britons; 


ment, and a facility of expression, not unwor 
thy of the author of Leonidas. His Hosier’s 
Ghost is one of the most pathetic and beautiful 
ballads in the English language. 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Iam delighted with the following sneer, by 
Mr. Jeuyns, at an expression, perhaps the most 
abused of any. in our language—Liderty is a 
phrase of various signification, having, within 
these few years, been ‘used “as a synonymous 
term for blasphemy, bawdry, treason, libels, 
strong beer, and cider. 

Truth, says a fine writer; though by her native 
beauty she is said to charm, yet from her re- 
pugnancy to most mens interests, she is seldom 
welcome. Politicians are afraid of her, parties 
detest her, and all’ professions agree that she is 
mad,and very dangerous if suffered to go about 
in public. 


In Oakham church yard, Surry, is the follow- 


parish— 


Who many a sturdy oak had laid along, 
Fell’d by death’s surer hatchet, here lies Spong: 








Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 


The subject, which is the origin and progress of 


and the composition discovers a vigour of inven- 
tion, a force of deseription, a dignity of senti- 


ing epitaph on one Spong, a carpenicr, of that 


| And liv’d by railirs, though he was no wit, 


Old saws he had, although no antiquarian, 

And styles corrected, yet was no grammarian ; 

Long liv’d he Oakham’s premier architect, 

And, lasting as his fame, a tomb to erect, 

In vain we seek an artist such as he, 

Whose pales and gates were for eternity. 

Although there are marks of flippancy in Bo. 
naparte’s literary productions, yet, if we are to 
believe those who have been at his levees, no map, 
pays more attention to siy/e. 

A match is recorded in “ Fuller’s Worthies,” 
which far surpasses any modern feats. » In the 
year 1606, John Lepton, Esq. of York, for a 
considerable sum, engaged to ride, six days in 
succession, between York and London; and he 
won the w ager—he consequently rode 197 miles 
per day. — 

CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 

To single old age.—As no period of life re. 
quires the tender attentions of woman, s@ much 
as that to which this is addressed, the advertiser 
presumes her services may not be rejected, al. 
though being thus publicly offered, may in some 
degree lessen their value. As it will be imagined 
selfish or pecuniary views could alone induce a 
female to make what may appear a public tender 
of herself she will, in afew words, acknowledge 
how far she is actuated by self; and as she wishes 
to be understood before she is subjected to Pro- 
posals, degrading, perhaps, from being misuap. 
plied, she will be as explicit as a public Paper 
will admit. A lone woman, however easy in 
circumstances, is an unprotected member of s0- 
ciety. Thus situated is the writer; and as the 
idea of servitude would,be equally repugnant to 
her feelings and her pride. she wishes to meet 
with agentleman, whose age and character would 
render the protection of his house a pleasant re- 
sidence to her, as she is conscious She should 
be a desirable addition to his family circle. The 
advertiser is a gentlewoman whose habits of life 
are particularly suited to the situation she seeks. 
The establishment of which she. would become 
a member must be respectable; some degree of 
independence allowed her as, to the disposal of 
those hours unengrossed by the family arrange- 
ments, and proper attendants appointed to assist 
in the duties that may fall to her share. Ina 
word, she wishes to be considered as a Femme de 
Charge, without being treated as a hireling. She 
-would prefer living wholly in the country, but 
shall, in the election of place, be guided by cir- 
cumstances. She will not conclude in the com- 
mon expectation of reference, kc. but shall -re- 
quire sincerity and candour equal to her own.— 
Letters addressed to M. M. under cover to Mr. 
Milliken, grocer, Kew-foot-lane, Richmond, Sur- 
ry, shall be duly answered. 

Brivis PAYRONAGE OF THE DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Last night this theatre closed, after the most 
successful season it has ‘experienced. The {a- 
vourite comedy of Tohn Bull to the very last 
drew a crowded house. The farewell address 
was delivered by Mr.Lewis to the following effect: 

“ Ladiés and Gentlemen—I have often had 
the honour of addressing you at the end of a 
theatrical session, but never on so successful 4 
‘one as the present. It is impossible to find words 
sufficiently strong to express the gratitude we 
owe you for the unbuunded support you have af- 
forded us. We therefore respectfully take leave 
for a short recess, hoping to find you on our re 
turn as happy as you have made us.” 

English Paper+ 





At the late fire in Westminster abbey, Mr 
Windham was present, and shewed all that col 
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cern, interest, and zeal, which the danger of so 
gne aremnant of antiquity was calculated to ex- 
cite in a mind so highly cultivated and so much 
alive to British grandeur as his. [idid. 

Wherever Bonaparte advances, we are pre- 
sented with a dull repetition of the same sense- 
jess addresses, and ‘the samé nauséous adula- 
tion. We find, at Amiens, that a circumstance 
took place, which, im some degree, varied the 
uniformity of the scene. A rich merchant’s 
daughter had*been so inflamed by heroic de- 
scriptions of the First Consul, that a most vio- 
jent passion took possession of her whole’soul. 
She waited for his arrival with the utmost im- 
patience. No sooner had Bonaparte entered the 
apartment, than the young lady threw herself at 
his feet, and declared her passion in the most 
romantic strains. With ineffable condescension 
the little great man raised up the afflicted beauty, 
and consoled her in language not unworthy the 
knight of La Mancha. Madame Bonaparte 
joined in this tender scene, and with all due sen- 
sibility, comforted this unhappy lacy, whom her 
husband’s charms had overpowered. Next day 
she presented her with a rich medallion of Bo- 
naparte, to console her forthe loss of the origi- 
nal, and there are even hopes that she may, in 
due time, appoint her one of her ladies of 
honour. ibid. 

From the unintermitted cack/e nightly heard in 
theatres and /obdies, one would imagine that the 
Deity of Cyprus had harnessed daws and magpies, 
instead of doves, to her chariot. 


_ 


Wherever Bonaparte pays a visit, fowers are 
strewed in his way. Conspicuous among these 
are the degraded /iliies, prostrate, 

The display of a Jeautiful elbow is now be- 
coming an old fashion, and some dashing Belles 
intend introducing the display of a finely shaped 
knee. ‘This will be no difficulty considering that 
petticoats are laid aside. 


The person of the First Consul is small, be- 
low the middle size of men. The consular garb 
does not become him; he looks best in the plain 
uniform of the national guards, which he at pre- 
sent generally wears. His face is strongly mark- 
ed with melancholy reflection and deep thought, 
the lines of premature age are very visible upon 
it He is said to be impenetrable even to his 
friends. His head is remarkably large, and his 
eyes are well formed, and well set, animating a 
countenance, which has been seldom known to 
smile. His voice is the deepest toned, and seems 
to issue as from atomb. His mouth is large 
and handsome; and in general it may be assert- 
ed, there is that harmony of features, which de- 
notes an entire characters The varigus resem- 
blances of him are tolerably exact; though they 
by no means do him justice, nor give his /ook, 
which is extremely interesting and impressive. 


The fine arts have received an excellent aux- 


iliary by the discovery of a multiplyin& process,» 


Which is to be distinguished by the title of Laino- 
graphy, which, by making any drawing on a plain 
faced piece of stone or marble, merely with a 
Pen and liquid ink, resembling Indian ink, or 
with a composition not unlike French or Italian 
chalk, any number of impressions may be taken 
of by an easy method, as correctly and fully as 
the original, in the course of a few minutes. 
‘his invention has already undergone the inves- 
ligation, and met with the approbation and ad- 


miration of the first artists of the Reyal Aca- 
cemy, 
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mean but a necessary substitute for it in socictics 
who have none. It isa sort of paper credit with 
which men are obliged to trade, who are defi- 
cient in the sterling cash, of true morality and 
religion. 

Women are certainly not at alhinferior tomen 
in resolution, and perhaps much less in courage 
than is generally imagined. The reason they 
appear so is because women affect to be more 
afraid than they really are, and men pretend to 
be less. 

As a man of sense can easily subvert a fool, 
because his designs are inconceivable to his ad- 
versary’s understanding ; so a fool will sometimes 
be too cunning fora wise man, for the very same 
reason. Thatis, because he will conceive schemes 
which could never enter into a wiser head than 
his own. Counterplotting an absurd fellow is 
like fighting a left handed fencer. You receive a 
wound because it comes in a direction whence 
you had no reason to expect it, and he gains a 
victory merely by his awkwardness. 

I am afraid there is too much truth in the en- 
suing remark, though it relishes of all the acerbity 
of Rochfoucault and Mandeville.—Such is the 
nature of mankind, that if, in their general strug- 
gle for wealth and power, they cannot succeed 
by art, they will infallibly make use of force. If 
they be not indulged in some ingenious, learned, 
and legal methods of politely preying on each 
other, they will quickly have recourse to fire 
and sword. 

Whoever would deceive the multitude, let 
him not despair of persuading them to believe 
any thing in the world, except truth. 

Let it be impressed upon the mind of every 
student, that if he purpose to reach excellence, 
he should acquire a spirit patient of labour. All 
labour that is deferred is doubled. A man per- 
haps had better give up his point at once rather 
than delay his exertions, until his strength is 
gone. No profession can be pointed out, in whieh 
a man is able to lift himself above the multitude, 
without labour proportionate to the exaltation he 
is seeking. If we look to the profession of arms. 
te the church, to physic, we can find few distin- 
guished, without labour. If we look to the light 
and elegant amusements of life, even in these we 
shall find that a well tempered application is ne- 
cessary to procure even ardinary applause. When 

we contemplate the works of learning and genius 
which have obtained the admiration of the world, 
we must remember that they have been the pro- 
duce of toil; although we cannot trace it, per- 
haps, in all its gradations. Nothing can be more 
easy than Prior’s rhymes, nothing more fluent 
than Rousseau’s prose. They were the offspring 
of anxious caree Dr. Blair employed a week in 
the composition of the shortest sermons. © Mr. 
Addison wrote his Spectators! slowly and care- 
fully. These authors paid the price for the fame 
they acquired. A vulgar hireling scribbler writes 
rapid nonsense, and is forgotten. But a Gibbon, 
and Sir William Jones dadoured for an immor- 
tality of reputation, and their toil has been crown- 
ed with success, 

He to whom nature has dealt her favours with 
a liberal hand, upon whom she has bestowed a 
ready conception, and unclouded judgment, a 
happy expression, youth and health, has very 
important duties in life to fulfil. He is placed in 
a most critical station, and he has no right to de- 
sert it. Such a man will ever be surrounded by 





) acircle, which, whether it be’a large or a small 


Honour is but a fictitious kind of honesty, a | 


nih 


one, muzt have claims upon him that he may 
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not refuse tosatisfy. Indelence in him becomes 
a positive crime. The man of genius then Is 
not to live for himself alone. He is bound to 
exert his labours for the public good. 

The zealous advecates for religious liberty, 
says a favourite author, frequently attack us with 
this triumphant question, * What has govern- 
ment to do with men’s religion?” To which I, 
answer, Nothing, provided men’s religion had 
nothing to do with government. But our reli- 
gious and political opinions and interests are so 
intimately connected, and blended together, that 
it is impossible to divide them. All religious 
sects, however they may differ in other points, 
agree in one, which is the pursuit of power, 
and this by the same progressive steps—by first 
imploring toleration, next claiming equality, and 
then, struggling for superiority over all the rest. 
Government cannot remain an unconcerned spec- 
tator of these contentions in which her own ex- 
istence is at stake, but must stretch out a pa- 
cific hand to compose them. This she can ef, 
fect by no other methcd than. by taking one, 
which she most approves under her protection, 
maintaining its ministers, and forming her pub- 
lic-worship agreeably to its dectrines: that is, in 
other words by an estadlishment, and thus we 
see, that some religious establishment must ne- 
cessarily make a part of every national consti- 
tution. 

A witty writer says, as all mankind live in 
masquerade, whoever presumes to come among 
them barefaced, must expect to be abused by the 
whole assembly. 

An Irishman, who had lately arrived in Lon- 
don was observing on the rapid increase of vani- 
ty in some lines of life, for instance, the Poul- 
terer called himself “a Turkey-merchant ;” the 
Distiller, “a Chymist ;” the MMatch-seller, “a 
Timber-merchant ;” the Petatoe-seller, “a Fruit 
erer; the Sheriff's Officer, “an Electrician ;” the 
Shoe-biack, * a Japanner ;” and the Sadler, “ an 
Horse-Milliner.” 


In the entertainment of ‘ Two Strings to your 
Bow,’ as it is now performed at Drury-Lane, 
while Lazarillo is cramming himself with: p/umé 
pudding, the audience is feasted with Cherry pye. 


In one of the country papers we find that 
Fox, Hare, and Partridge, have taken out certifi- 
cates for Alling ganie. 

————] 

Gentlemen, who receive files of London pa- 
pers, or a series of any of the Magazines and 
Reviews, published in London, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, are respectfully solicited to transmit 
them, occasionally, to the Editor. The literary 
journals of Europe supply most valuable and 
shining materials Jor such a miscellany as the 
Port Folio, and in the conducting of that paper 
the Editor has continual. occasion to recur to 

foreign sources of information and amusement. 
With respect to the English newspapers it is 
immaterial to the Editor whether they be new 
or old. Our merchants, daily journalists, and 
politicians, are naturally eager Jor the most 
recent news; but the Editor is chiefly studi 
ous of miscellaneous information concerning 
literature and the Jjine arts, together usth the 
manners, habits, and characteristics of the 


age. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On Miss L*****e being absent from church—written in 


her prayer book. 


The pensive monk, as duty calls, 
Moves slow along the cloister walls, 
With sadden'd heart, and languid eye: 
But when, before the image blest, 
Devotion kindles in his breast, 

And rapture calls forth many a sigh. 


So I, involv'd in thought profound, 
Tread wearily my weekly rcund, 
Till Sunday calls me to this place : 
Religion then appears divine, 
For all her charms in L***e do shine— 

- The look devout, the heaven-born grace. 


Alas! the monk is sure to find 
A sweet serenity of mind, 
Still as he hies his vows to pay: 
For /tis dear saint is ever there, 
Attentive to the house of pray’r, , 
But minemhas fled away. 
FLORIO. 


[The following Tale is fornded on an anecdote which 


the author, (Cowrer), found in the Buckinghamshire 
Herald, of June 1, 1793, in the following words: 


“* Glasgow, May 23. 


In a block or pulley, near the head of the mast of a 
vessel, now lying at the Promiclaw, there is a Chat- 
finch’s nest, and toureggs. The nest was built while 
the vessel lay at.Greenock, and was followed hither 
by both birds. Though the block is occasionally 
lowered, for the inspection of the curious, the birds 
have not forsaken the nest. The cock, however, visits 
the nest but seldom, while the hen never leaves it, but 


when she descends to the huik for food.’’} 
A TALE. 
By WiLtuiam Cowper. 


In Scotland’s realm, where trees are few, 
Nor even shrubs abound ; 

But where, however bleak the view, 
Some better things are found. 


For husband there, and wife may boast 
Their union undefil'd ; 

And false ones are as rare almost 
As hedge-rows in the wild. 


In Scotiand’s realm, forlorn and bare, 
This hist’ry chanc'd of late— 
This hist’ry of a wedded pair, 
A Chaffinch and his mate. 


The spring drew near, each felt a breast 
With genial instinct fill'd; 

They pair'd, and only wish’d a nest, 
But found not where to build. 


The heaths uncover’d, and the moors, 
xcept with snow and sleet; 

Sea-beaten rocks, and naked shores, 
Could yield them no retreat. 


Long time a breeding place they sought, 
‘Til! both grew vex'd and tir’d; 

At length a ship arriving, brought 
‘Lhe good so long desir'd. 


A ship! could such a restless thing 
Afford them place to rest? 

Or was the merchant charg'd to bring 
‘The homeless birds a nest? 


Hush! silent hearers profit most!— 
» This racer of the sea 
Prov'd kinder to them than the coast, 
Ti serv’d them with a tree. 
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But such atree! ’twas shaven deal, 
‘The tree they calla mast; 

And had a hellow, with a wheel, 
Thro’ which the tackle pass’d. 


Within that cavity, aloft, 
Their roofless home they fix; 
Form’d with materials neat and soft, 
Bents, wool, and feathers mixt. 


Four iv’ry eggs soon pave its floor, 
With russet specks bedight ; 

The vessel weighs—forsakes the shore, 
And lessens to the sight. 


The mother bird is gone to sea, 
As she had chang’d her kind; 

But goes the mate? Far wiser, he 
Is doubtless left behind. 


No! Soon as from ashore he saw 
‘The winged mansion meve ; 
He flew to reach it, by a law 
Of never failing love ! 


Then perching at his consort’s side, 
Was briskly borne along ; 

The billows and the blasts defied, 
And cheer'd her with a song. 


The seaman, with sincere delight, 
His feather’d shipmate eyes, 

Scarce less exulting in the sight, 
Than when he tows a prize. 


For seamen much believe in signs, 
And, from a chance so new, 
Each some approaching good divines, 
And may his hopes be true! 


Hail! honour’d land! a desert where 
Not even birds can hide ; 

Ye parents of this lovely pair, 
Whom nothing could divide. 


And ye, who, rather than resign 
Your matrimonial plan, 

Were not afraid to plough the brine, 
In company with man. 


To whose lean country, much disdain 
We English often show, 

Yet from a richer nothing gain 
But wantonness and woe. 


Be it your fortune, year by year, 
The same resource to prove ; 
And may ye,sometimes landing here, 
Instruct us how to love! 


QRIGINAL SONNET, 

BY W.,.COWPER. 
To John Johnson, on his presenting me with an antique 

bust of Honier. 
Kinsman belov’d, and as a son by me! 

When I behold this fruit of thy regard, 
The sculptur’d form of my old fav’rite bard, 

{ reverence feel for him, and love for thee. 


Joy too and grief! much joy that there should be 
Wise men and learn’d,who grudge not to reward 
With some applause my bold attemptand hard, 

Which others scorn, critics by courtesy! 


The grief is this, that sunk in Homer’s mine, 
I lose my precious years now soon to fail, 
Handling his gold, which, howsoe’er it shine, 

Proves dross, when balane’d inthe christian scale, 


Be wiser thou !—Like our forefather, Donne, 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[Under the assumed name of Little, Moore the el 
translator of Anacreon has published a small vol 

of poetry, of the mostexquisite kind. The followin 
is a specimen of the poet’s warmth of heart, and ele. 
gance of expression. } 


Sweet lady look not thus again ; 
Those little pouting smiles recal 
A maid, remember’d now with pain, 

Who was my love, my life, my all. 


Oh! while this heart delicious took, 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye 
Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look, 

And I would hear and gaze and sigh. 


Yes, I did love her—madly love— 
She was the dearest, best deceiver! 

And oft she swore she’d never rove; 
And 1 was destin’d to believe her. 


Then, lady, do not wear the smile 

Of her, whose smile could thus betray : 
Alas1 1 think the levely wile 

Again might steal my heart away. 


And when the spell, that stole my mind, 
On lips, so pure as thine, I see, 

I fear the heart, which she resign’d, 
Will err again, and fly to thee. 

[The beautiful simplicity, and lively turns of this little 
ode, in the original, have been justly admired. Besides 
its intrinsic merit, it furnishes, as Dacier has observed, 
a curious memorial of the cus:om, so frequent among 
the ancients, of sacrificing to fountains, each of whom 
had its peculiar divinity, The prophecy of Horace 
that this fountain ‘ should rank among the most cele- 
brated,’ has been amply fulfilled: it will be known as 
long as classical literature, or a taste for picturesque 
description subsist. Blandusia, or, as some call it, 
Bandusia, was a small domain, in the Sabine valley. 
The fountain here meant was at the foot of the mount 
Lucretile. ] 


LIB. II. ODE 13. 
TRANSLATED By Boscawen. 


Oh, gentle Fount, whose streams divine, 
Clear as the glassy mirror shine, 
Blandusia, crown’d with many a rose, 
To thee the genial goblet flows. 
To-morrows dawn, thy shrine to grace, 
The goat shall yield its wanton race 
Whose gently swelling horns presage 
The fire of love, the battle’s rage, 

In vain: for soon his crimson blood 
Shall stain thy cold transparent flood. 
Ne’er can the dog-star’s raging heat 
Invade thy calm, thy blest retreat, 
Where, in the cool refreshing wave, 
Their sides the wearied oxen lave. 
Noblest of Founts! my verse shall raise 
Thy honour’d name to deathless praise ; 
Shall paint the oak’s majestic shade, 
Wide on the hollow rocks display’d, 
Whence, rushing from the airy height, 
‘Thy babbling rills first spring to light. 


—— 


EPIGRAM. 
From a London paper. 
Says Jack to Hal you’re a rogue and a cheat; 
Says Hal to Jack you're a rascal complete; 


Quoth Richard, the truth of the proverb I see; 
That two of a trade can never agree. 
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Seck heavenly wealth, and work for God alone! 
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